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ERRATUM. 
Page  8,  line  19 — For  '  le  Clerc  '  read  '  Leclercq  '. 
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accordingly,  I  occupied  a  month  in  collating  it  during  the 
Easter  vacation  of  1892;  the  result  is  published  in  vols, 
vii.  and  viii.  of  T/ie  Classical  Review.  After  Poggio's  find, 
transcripts  of  Manilius  soon  became  frequent  in  Italy,  the 
history  of  which  can  only  imperfectly  be  traced,  the  whole 
material  not  being  yet  examined.  But,  as  often  happened 
in  the  first  days  of  printing,  the  earliest  editions  were 
based  on  poor  AISS.,  which  cannot  compare  with  those 
discovered  later,  whether  earlier  in  date,  as  the  Gcmhlacensis 
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THE  fate  of  Manilius  is  a  singular  one.  Hardly 
noticed  by  his  contemporaries  ;  transmitted  in  MSS. 
which  leave  the  author's  name  problematical ;  read  but 
little  in  the  Middle  Age,  yet  coming  to  the  cognizance  of 
Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester  II. ;  he  was  all  but 
forgotten  when,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Poggio,  the 
leader  of  classical  research  in  that  age,  brought  to  light 
a  MS.  which  had  hitherto  lain  hidden  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  Swiss  library.  A  copy  of  this,  and  seemingly  a  direct 
copy,  is  now  in  the  National  Library  of  IMadrid  ;  after 
much  tiresome  negotiation,  which  lasted  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  ended  in  nothing,  I  found  that,  as  the  MS.  would 
not  come  to  Oxford,  I  must  go  for  it  to  Madrid.  There, 
accordingly,  I  occupied  a  month  in  collating  it  during  the 
Easter  vacation  of  1892  ;  the  result  is  published  in  vols. 
vii.  and  viii.  of  T/ie  Classical  Review.  After  Poggio's  find, 
transcripts  of  IManilius  soon  became  frequent  in  Italy,  the 
history  of  which  can  only  imperfectly  be  traced,  the  whole 
material  not  being  yet  examined.  But,  as  often  happened 
in  the  first  days  of  printing,  the  earliest  editions  were 
based  on  poor  ]MSS.,  which  cannot  compare  with  those 
discovered  later,  whether  earlier  in  date,  as  the  Gemblacensis 
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(G)  and  Lipsiensis  (Z)  of  the  tentli  and  eleventh  centuries, 
or  written  in  the  fifteenth  century  like  the  two  Vossiani. 
According  to  Prof.  Housman,  our  new  editor,  the  edition 
now  believed  to  be  the  Princeps,  and  published  by- 
Johannes  Miiller  of  Konigsberg  in  Franconia  (whence  he 
is  called  Regiomontanus),  is  undated  ;  it  was  followed  by 
that  of  Bonincontrius,  published  at  Rome,  1484,  with  a 
commentary. 

It  was  not  till  1579  that  Scaliger  published  his  first 
edition;  a  second  in  1600;  a  third,  posthumously  edited 
by  Boeder,  appeared  in  1655.  This  was  emphatically 
the  period  in  which  astrology  may  be  said  to  have 
flourished  :  Shakespere's  sonnets  attest  this  for  England ; 
for  Germany,  the  hold  which  this  pseudo-science  had  over 
the  statesmen  and  warriors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  like 
Wallenstein  ;  for  Sweden,  the  devotion  with  which  it  was 
cultivated,  before  and  after  her  abdication,  by  the  famous 
Christina. 

Scaliger's  edition  was  in  the  truest  sense  an  epoch- 
making  one  ;  Prof.  Housman  rightly  says  of  it :  "  After  all 
deductions,  there  remains  enough  to  make  a  dozen  editors 
illustrious.  The  commentary  is  the  one  commentary  on 
Manilius  without  forerunner  and  without  successor." 
Yet  its  weak  points  are  equally  conspicuous,  the  chief 
of  them,  perhaps,  an  occasional  parade  of  learning  which 
not  only  does  nothing  to  clear  up  Manilius'  meaning, 
but,  as  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  said,  makes  what 
was  only  dim,  obscure  and  even  unintelligible.  Huet's 
own  contribution  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  poem 
is,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  very  highest  value  ;  he  is  sane 
and  judicious  where  Scaliger  is  wild  ;  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  his  subject,  and  capable  of  stating  his  view  in 
a  few  clear  words — the  very  merits  which  we  look  for 
in  a  French  savant,  and  which  also  recommend  the 
translation  published  just  before  the  French  Revolution  by 
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another  Frenchman,  Pingre.  Prof.  Housman,  who  appears 
to  me  not  quite  deferential  enough  to  Huet's  criticisms, 
has  done  great  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  too  little 
regarded  corrections  of  the  poet's  text  made  by  Pingre. 

What  is  to  be  said   of  Bentley's  Manillus  r     All  and 
perhaps  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  in  glorification  of 
it    will    be    found    on    pp.    xvii    and    xviii    of   Housman's 
Prolcgovietia.     Bentley   had    projected   his    edition    before 
1700;  it  did  not  appear  till  he  was  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
seven  in    1739,  brought  out  by  his  nephew.     No  one  will 
deny  to  it  the  merit  of  lucidity  and  undoubted  grasp  of 
the  subject ;    no  one,  on  the  other  hand,  will  deny  that, 
from  the  standpoint  even  of  the  eighteenth  century,  far 
more  of  the  nineteenth,  a  large  proportion  of  the  corrections 
are   untenable.     I  do  not  think  an    unbiassed  judgment 
can   here  follow  Prof.  Housman,  who  considers  Bentley's 
Manilius  a  greater  work  than  his  Horace  or  his  Phalaris. 
My  own  opinion  would  rank  it  very  far  below  the  Phalaris 
at  least ;  in  extent  of  reading  it  hardly  competes  with  the 
Horace,  though  its   power    of  stating   in  brief  and   clear 
words  the  difficult  and  abstruse  results  of  Astronomy  in 
its  connexion  with  Astrology,  makes  it  much  more  inter- 
esting than  the  cumbrous  accumulation  of  parallels  which 
largely  make  up  the  commentary  on  Horace.     The  book 
indeed  was  received  with  no  very  great  favour  on  its  first 
publication,   partly,    no    doubt,    because    the    interest    in 
astrology  was  then  on  the  wane,  but  much  more  because 
the  text  of  Manilius,  as  re-constituted  by  Bentley,  was 
felt  to  be  an  impossible  one.      The  poem  was  not  so  much 
emended  as  re-written  :  no  one  who  compares  Bechert's 
recent  text  with  Bentley's  can  fail  to  see  how  large  is  the 
gain  which  the  interval  between  the  two  has  made  possible. 
jNIoreover,  Bentley  is  not  free  from  the  fault  of  holding 
up  to  ridicule  corrections  which  are  manifestly  right — a 
notable  instance  of  which  is  v.  706,  7  :  Hie  elephanta  premet 
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dorso  stiinulisque  viottehit  Turpiter  in  tanto  cedentem  pondere 
cunctis,  where  Huet,  or,  according  to  Prof.  Housman,  an 
earlier  critic,  had  conjectured  ptinctis. 

To  talk  of  the  '  advent '  of  Bentley  appears  to  me  (in 
the  case  of  Manilius)  an  exaggeration  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  much-advanced  light  in  which,  thanks  to  the 
increasing  examination  of  MSS.,  our  age  stands  as  regards 
the  criticism  of  Latin  poetry.  The  word  would  be  far 
more  true  of  him  in  other  branches  of  learning,  notably 
in  his  wonderful  emendation  of  corrupt  passages  in 
Greek.  Nor  can  his  reputation  suffer  if  a  work  written 
by  snatches  and  constantly  interrupted  by  the  perpetual 
struggle  which  Bentley  waged  with  the  Fellows  of  Trinity 
and  the  London  faction  headed  by  Miller — a  work,  too, 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  himself  rated 
exaltedly — should  be  thought  to  suffer  in  comparison  with 
such  a  masterpiece  of  erudition  and  criticism  as  his 
Dissertation  on  Phalaris. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  Housman's  verdict  on 
Jacob's  edition  (1846).  "Bentley,"  he  writes,  "is  first, 
and  Scaliger  second,  among  the  conjectural  emendators 
of  Manilius,  and  there  is  no  third ;  but  if  there  were  a 
third,  it  would  be  Jacob."  And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
'*  his  arresting  ingenuity  and  penetration."  It  is  strange 
this  "  arresting  ingenuity  "  should  have  produced  so  little 
effect  on  the  Germans  themselves.  The  chief  merit  of 
Jacob's  edition  is  (1)  its  providing  a  text  of  the  poem 
which,  unlike  the  re-written  text  of  Bentley,  might  be 
depended  upon  as  a  true  representation  of  the  Manilian 
MSS. ;  (2)  the  diagrams  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  make 
the  abstruser  parts  of  the  poem  more  easily  intelligible. 
The  requirements,  indeed,  of  1846  were  not  those  of  the 
present  day ;  and  though  still  valuable,  and  presenting 
some  clever  emendations,  and  at  least  one  certain  trans- 
position,   the    edition    was    far    from    final,    and    cannot 
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compare — at  least  in  completeness  of  textual  apparatus 
— with  Bechert's  (1902). 

Prof.  Housman  has  used  for  his  own  revision  of  B.  L 
four  MSS.  :  G,  Gemblacensis,  of  which  Prof.  Paul  Thomas, 
of  Gand,  published  a  perfect  collation  in  1888  (the  truest 
foundation  of  modern  criticism  on  Manilius,  and  without 
which  we  should  still  be  floundering  in  darkness)  ;  L,  at 
Leipzig,  assigned  to  the  eleventh  century;  iJ/,  Matritensis, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  collated  by  myself  at  Madrid; 
Vossianus  alter  of  Jacob,  at  Leyden.  Of  these  GL  form 
a  class  distinct  from  M  V.  As  a  supplement  to  these  four 
he  has  added  two  Vatican  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Urbin.  667  {U)  and  668  [R),  which,  however,  are  com- 
paratively of  little  importance,  and  are  only  occasionally 
cited.  He  considers  GL  to  represent  a  text  more  correct, 
but  worse  interpolated;  MV,  a  text  which  is  fuller  of 
copyists'  errors,  but  less  interpolated.  This  point  he 
illustrates  at  length  on  pp.  xxiv-xxvii,  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  volume. 

The  end  of  this  chapter  of  the  Prolegoinc7ia  has  an 
interesting  discussion  of  one  of  the  chief  cruces  in 
Manilius,  the  famous  line  iv.  776  : — 

Qua  genitus  Caesarque  meus  nunc  possidet  orbem  (so  MV), 

or,  as  G  gives  it. 

Qua  genitus  cum  fratre  Remus  banc  condidit  urbem. 

As  the  following  line  (777)  ends  with  orbem,  Housman 
considers  that  zirbein  is  to  be  preferred  in  776 ;  with  this 
condidit,  not  possidet,  suits  best ;  hanc,  however,  of  G  can 
hardly  be  right,  on  metrical  grounds,  against  nuncoi  MVL. 
Rejecting  cum  fratre  Remus,  he  considers  Caesarque  meus 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Caesar  melius — a  compliment  to  the 
frinceps  of  the  time  when  the  line  was  written  (perhaps 
Tiberius),  as  the  later  and  truer  founder  of  Rome. 
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This  is  ingenious,  but  open  to  objections.  The  variety 
of  shapes  the  verse  assumes  in  the  MSS.  is  rather  against 
its  genuineness  at  all ;  and  is  the  poet  likely  to  have 
admitted  tirbeniy  orhem  as  the  last  word  of  two  consecutive 
lines  r  Again,  the  alleged  palseographical  explanation 
does  not  come  out  right ;  for  granting  that  li  might  pass 
into  2/,  this  would  leave  meu2ts,  not  vieiis.  Then  what 
fluctuation  in  the  appraisement  of  G  and  the  other  MSS. ! 
Czwi  fratre  Remus  of  G  is  treated  as  an  interpolation  : 
why  not  lianc  condidit  urbem  ?  or  if  condidit  tirbein  is  right, 
should  we  not  expect  hanc  to  be  right  equally  r  When 
I  read  the  whole  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  MSS. : — 

Hesperiam  sua  Libra  tenet,  qua  condita  Roma 
Orbis  at  imperio  retinet  discrimina  rerum 
Lancibus  et  positis  gentes  tollitque  premitque, 
Qua  genitus  rcum  fratre  Remus  hanc  condidit  urbem  | 
ICaesarque  meus  nunc  condidit  orbem  J 
Et  propriis  frenat  pendentem  nutibus  orbem — 

I  confess  to  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and 
a  forgery  which  betrays  itself  by  its  awkwardness  ;  of 
what  date  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  not  as  late  as 
Gerbert  or  any  contemporary  of  his. 

In  a  short  notice  like  the  present,  there  is  no  time  to 
enlarge  upon  chapters  iv.,  v.,  vi.  of  the  Prolegomena^  which 
contain  a  brief  exposition  of  Prof.  Housman's  views  of  the 
right  way  to  set  about  editing  a  Roman  poet.  I  fear  the 
undeniable  sprightliness  of  these  will  not  for  most  critics 
redeem  their  over-confident,  not  to  say  presumptuous, 
tone.  On  reading  them,  one  is  reminded  too  often  of 
Lachmann's  treatment  of  Forbiger,  or  Lucian  IMiiller's 
of  anybody  who  opposed  him.  But  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  disparage  the  criticisms  because  I  disap- 
prove of  the  critic's  tone  and  temper.  "Stupidity"  and 
"  dulness,"    "blockheads,"   "dullards,"   "jackasses,"    are, 
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no  doubt,  undesirable  words ;  but  there  are  cases  where 
they  are  or  may  seem  to  be  required ;  and  in  England 
they  are,  since  Porson,  rare.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
Housman  deals  his  blows  indiscriminately ;  no  one  is 
exempted ;  the  field  is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  his 
slain. 

Coming  to  the  main  body  of  the  work,  the  Commentary 
on  B.  I.,  I  may  say  that  this,  the  most  astronomical  section 
of  Manilius'  poem,  has  received  from  its  new  editor  much 
more  care  and  thought  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
slashing  style  in  which  it  is  his  custom  to  write.     The 
Commentary,  unlike  the  English  Introduction,  is  in  Latin. 
It    is    obvious    that    every    line    has    been    scrupulously 
weighed,    and    that    the    results,    however   they    may   be 
judged  (as  they  surely  must  be,  in  spite  of  the  slowness 
of  English  scholars  to  recognise  any  interest  or  merit  in 
a  poem    on   astrology),  are  deliberately   arrived    at,   and 
embody  the  views  of  a  prolonged,  laborious,  and  at  times 
sagacious  criticism.     The  editor  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
made    a    substantial  addition,   not  only  to  the  correction 
of  the  text,  but  to  the  elucidation  of  the  cosmical  stand- 
point of  the  poet.     With  this  object  he  has  quoted  many 
of  the  physical  writers,  mainly  Greek,  whose  very  names 
are  strange  to  not  a  few  Englishmen,  but   whose  works 
have,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  brought  into 
new    prominence   by   the   cheap    and    excellent   press   of 
Messrs.  Teubner.     I  am  amused  to  observe  that  Posidonius 
is  no^  among  them ;    Sudhaus   has  given  us    a   little   too 
much    of  him,  and   Sudhaus  is  to  Housman   a  veritable 
de^e  noire.     Spite  of  which,  a  new  edition  of  the  fragments 
of  this  really  important  physicist  would  be  a  great  boon, 
and,   more   than    an3^thing   else   perhaps,  would   tend    to 
give   the  writers,  Greek  or  Roman,  on  kindred  subjects 
(astronomy,  geography,  ethnography,  &c.)  a  new  interest 
and  importance.     Manilius'  first  book  is,  in  itself,  not  a 
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favourable  specimen  either  of  the  poet's  manner  or  of 
astronomical  description  ;  but  it  becomes  more  interesting 
when  confronted  with  Aratus,  Geminus,  Hipparchus, 
Cleomedes,  the  catasterisms  of  Pseud-Eratosthenes,  and 
the  three  bodies  of  hexameter  Aratea  drawn  up  by  Cicero, 
Germanicus,  and  Avienus. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  at  my  Nodes  ManilianaCy  pub- 
lished in  1 89 1,  will  have  seen  how  full  of  perplexities  the 
poem  of  Manilius  is,  and  how  large  the  field  of  conjecture. 
During  the  thirteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then, 
not  a  little  has  been  done.  Postgate's  Silva  Maniliana 
(1897),  though  only  amounting  to  seventy- two  pages,  con- 
tains various  bright  suggestions ;  Breiter  and  Rossberg 
have  added  to  their  former  articles  new  criticisms;  The 
Classical  Review  has  published  my  collation  of  the 
Matriteiisis,  followed  by  my  paper  on  it  in  Hennathena 
(1893)  ;  several  large  and  important  works  illustrating 
the  astronomy  of  the  ancients  have  appeared  in  France 
and  Germany,  notably  those  of  Bouche  le  Clerc,  Thiele, 
IMaass,  and  Franz  BolP ;  and  the  latest,  and  in  some 
ways  the  best,  re-constitution  of  the  text,  by  Malvinus 
Bechert,  has  been  issued  in  the  new  Cambridge  Corpus 
Poetarum.  The  subject,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
to  be  advancing. 

Prof.  Housman's  is  the  latest  contribution  to  this  litera- 
ture. It  contains  so  much  that  is  new,  that  I  feel  at  a  loss 
where  to  begin.  There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great 
number  of  emendations,  and  these  of  the  most  various 
merit.  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  over-partiality  to  an 
editor  with  whom,  at  starting,  I  am  at  variance  on  a  point 
of  the  greatest  moment — I  mean  in  my  estimate  of  the 
Aristarchus  of  Cambridge,  Bentley.     Housman  considers 

1  In  particular  the  Sphaera  of  the  schichte tier Stcnibilder,Tc\xhncr,  1903, 
\a%\.-mQr\i\QnQ6.  saxuniyNeueGriechische  is  quite  indispensable  for  a  thorough 
Texte   und  Untersuchungen   zur  Ge-      study  of  our  poet. 
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Bentley  the  first  of  Manilian  emendators  :  I  think  him  far 
inferior  to  Scaliger.  Many  much  humbler  scholars  have 
made  conjectures  on  the  Asfrononnca  which  are,  I  will  not 
say  more  likely  to  be  right  than  Bentley's,  but  which,  I  do 
not  fear  to  say,  are  less  certainly  wrong.  That  this  is  so, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  inspecting  any  considerable 
passage  as  printed  in  Bentley's  edition,  and  then  com- 
paring it  either  with  Scaliger's  or  with  Jacob's.  It  will 
be  found  that  whole  lines  are  given  by  Bentley  in  a 
"  corrected  "  form  which,  if  we  found  it  in  a  MS.,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  call  an  interpolation.  At  the  present  time, 
and  mainly  owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  Lachmann, 
Madvig,  and  Cobet,  the  limits  of  conjectural  emendation  are 
bounded  far  more  straitly  than  in  the  time  of  Bentley  and 
IMarkland.  Both  these  scholars  allowed  themselves  a  free- 
dom which  neither  Lachmann  nor  Madvig  nor  Cobet  would 
ever  have  thought  of.  The  reason  of  which  is  that  palaeo- 
graphy has  in  the  meantime  erected  itself  into  something 
like  a  science.  MSS.  teach  us  the  possible  and  impossible 
in  alteration.  Hence  much  that  Bentley  and  Markland 
offer  in  this  line  is  now  at  once  rejected,  not  that  their 
corrections  are  not  always  linguistically  plausible,  but  that, 
on  palaeographical  grounds,  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
new  training.  This  "gospel"  of  our  day  may  be  a  hard 
saying ;  but  it  has  to  be  said ;  and  it  is  repeated  here 
because  from  the  work  I  am  reviewing,  it  might  be  thought 
that,  in  the  case  of  Bentley,  if  not  of  Markland,  a  dispensing 
clause  interfered  with  rules  by  which  all  modern  scholars 
are  bound. 

With  this  preliminary  notification  of  a  most  essential 
discrepancy  between  myself  and  the  new  editor,  I  will  call 
attention  to  some  of  his  most  striking  corrections: — 

25  Quern  primum  interius  licuit  cognoscere  terris 
IMunere  caelestum  ? 

H.  reads  ulterius^  '  to  extend  his  knowledge  beyond 
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the  earth/     He  shows  that  ultra,  intra,  ultima,  intima,  are 
elsewhere  confused. 

87-8  Et  uagus  in  caecum  penetrauit  nauita  pontum 
Fecit  et  ignotis  fitiner  commercia  terris. 

itiner  GL,  inter  M,  iter  in  Gronovius. 
H.  ingeniously  linter,  quoting  Avien.  descr.  orb.   1065 
pri77ii  docuere  carinis  Ferre  cauis  orbis  comnercia. 

145-6  Semper  erit  f genus  in  pugna  dubiumque  manebit 
Quod  latet. 

H.  Semper  erit  pugna  ingeniis,  rightly  rejecting  the 
interpretations  of  genus  in  pugna  given  by  Fay  and 
Gronovius. 

216-7  Nusquam  inuenies  fulgere  Canopon, 

Donee  f  niliacas  per  pontum  ueneris  oras. 

niliacas  GL,  adeiacas  M,  ad  Heliacas  Housm. 

This  conj.  is  based  on  the  statements  of  Cleomedes, 
Geminus,  the  scholiast  on  Aratus,  Hipparchus,  and  Pliny, 
that  the  star  Canopus  is  first  visible,  not  at  Alexandria,  but 
Rhodes.  The  connexion  of  this  island  with  the  sun  (Helios) 
and  its  mythical  occupation  by  a  family  of  Heliadae  are 
well  known.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  J/'s  adeiacas  may  be 
a  corruption,  since  both  Vitruvius  and  Mart.  Capella  say 
Canopus  is  first  visible  in  Egypt. 

285  Nee  uero  e  solido  stat  robore  f  corporis  ei. 

ei  GLM',  ems  M  e  corr.     corporeusque  Housm. 
This  appears  to  me  very  doubtful.    Possibly  slant  robore 
corpora  caeli. 

331-2  Serpentem  magnis  Ophiuchus  nomine  fsignis 
Diuidit  et  toto  fingcntem  corpore  corpus. 

331  gyris  Housm.     332  cingentem  Housm. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  signis  means  or  covers :  but 
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cingentem  for  M's  tiigentem  is  more  than  probable.  I  agree 
with  H.  in  tliinking  that  et  iam  toto  ingeiitem  of  Z,  atqiie 
ctiam  toio  iiigcns  of  G,  are  interpolations,  and  that  M  is 
here  nearest  to  the  truth. 

399-400  nunc  horrida  frigorc  surgit, 

fNc  uacuum  soils  fulgcntem  deserit  orbem. 

Canicula  is  described.  ¥or  Ne  oiMyGh.a.s  Haec.  Breiter 
conj.  Niuic^  which  H.  accepts,  altering .?<?//.? to  soli;  icaamvi 
he  explains  ^^zct  is  uacuus  fieret  soli  aestate7?i  indiiciuro." 

516-7  Nee  se  cognoscunt  terrae  uertentibus  annis 
Exutas  fuariam  faciem  per  saecula  gentes. 

uariantque  uicem  HoiLsm.  I  have  defended  the  MS. 
tradition  in  Nod.  Man.  p.  11,  but  it  is  undeniably  harsh. 
Yet.  tiariantque  uice^n  does  not  appear  to  me  a  very  happy 
diction  in  this  connexion.  In  Aen.  ix.  164,  uariantqtLe 
tiiceSy  and  in  Hor.  C.  iv.  7.  3,  vuitat  terra  ziices,  the  idea  is 
of  a  steadily  rectcrring  series  of  changes  :  in  the  passage 
of  Manilius  a  series  of  successive  but  variable  changes 
passes  over  the  earth,  Exiitas,  too,  requires  something 
to  define  it,  and  is  hardly  intelligible  by  itself.  Lastly, 
though  uariam  might  be  uariant,  uicem  for  faciem  is  very 
uncertain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suppleted  que. 

654-6  Haec  quoque  per  totum  uolitabit  linea  caelum 

Nunc  ftantum  ad  medium  uergensfmediumque  repente 
Orbem,  nunc  septem  ad  Stellas  nunc  mota  sub  astra. 

Bentley  pronounced  these  vv.  to  be  spurious.  H.  thinks 
them  corrupted,  and  alters  taiihtm  to  traclicm,  viediiimque 
repente  to  mimdiqtie  tepentem,  comparing  Luc.  viii.  366 
Qiiidquid  ad  eoos  tr actus  mtmdiqzie  teporein.  Again,  nunc 
viota  he  changes  to  nee  mota.  This  is  a  very  sweeping 
change,  but  it  makes  consistent  sense,  and  may  be  right. 
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768-70  Nee  te  Mauortia  uirgo 

Praeteream,  regesque  alios  quos  fGraeeia  misit 
Atque  Asiae  gentes  et  Magno  maxima  Pella. 

Housm.  Thraecta,  referring  to  the  Thracians  under 
Acamas  and  Peiroos,  and  the  detachment  under  Rhesus. 

In  so  adventurous,  not  to  say  audacious,  a  writer  as 
Prof.  Housman,  it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  a  great 
many  suggestions  are  very  open  to  criticism.  INIy  limits 
will  not  allow  me  to  mention  more  than  one  or  two  of 
these. 

2 1 1-2 1 4  are  given  by  G  thus  : 

Haee  aeterna  manet  diuisque  simillima  forma 
212  Cui  neque  prineipium  est  usquam  nee  finis  in  ipso 
Sed  simiUs  toto  remanet  perque  omnia  par  est. 
Sic  stellis  glomerata  manent  mundumque  figurant. 

Manilius  is  here  speaking  of  roundness  as  eternal  and 
divine,  being,  as  it  is,  without  beginning  or  end,  and 
throughout  uniform.  Hence  it  is  the  shape  given  to  the 
stars.  If  we  read  toto  ore  manet  in  213,  to  which,  and 
not  to  orbe,  palaeography  decidedly  points,  the  passage 
is  sufficiently  intelligible  as  it  stands,  except  that  manent, 
figurant  should  be  vianet^figurat.  The  style  of  Manilius  is 
not  so  choice  as  to  make  this  impossible  :  such  a  repetition 
in  214  of  what  he  has  said  just  before  in  207,  terctes  facit 
esse figuras  stellarum,  is  quite  in  his  manner;  but  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  2 14  is,  as  Bentley  suggests,  a  spurious 
interpolation,  and  as  such  not  to  be  meddled  with. 

Prof.  Housman,  adopting  from  Jacob  tellus  for  stellis, 
changes  manent  mundumque  figurant  to  manens  mundum- 
que refugit,  and  subjoins  to  it  167  Imaque  de  cmictis  mediavt 
tenet  undique  sedem. 

Sic  tellus  glomerata  manens  mundumque  rcfugit 
Imaque  de  cunctis  mediam  tenet  undique  scdcm. 

refugit  out  oi  figurant  through  figurct.     This  would  be 
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juggling  with  letters,  even  if  MSS.  in  any  way  supported 
^c//us  :  as  it  is,  they  all  give  stcllis.  And  why,  wlien  he  is 
speaking  of  roundness  as  the  divinest  of  shapes,  and 
arguing  for  this  and  about  this  alone,  should  Manilius 
end  his  argument  with  anything  so  irrelevant  as  the 
position  of  the  Earth  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  universe  r 
22  1,  sciq.  : — 

Te  testem  dat  luna  sui  glomeraminis  orbis 
Quae  cum  mersa  nigris  per  noctem  deficis  umbris 
Non  omnis  pariter  confundis  sidere  gentes 
Sed  prius  eoae  quaerunt  tua  lumina  fgentes 
225  Post  medio  subiecta  polo  quaecumque  coluntur 
fUltima  ad  hesperios  infectis  uolueris  alls 
Seraque  in  extremis  quatiuntur  gentibus  aera. 

221  gentes]  terrae  Bentl.^  perhaps  partis.  225-6  zvere 
thought  spurious  by  Bentley. 

225-6  are  very  faulty  :  for  sichieda  we  should  expect 
subiectae :  ziltima  is  not  good  Latin.  The  moon  is  not 
generally  represented  as  winged  :  or  if  winged,  fiies^  and 
does  not  roll. 

Hence  Bentley  with  good  reason  prints  them  in  italics 
as  non-Manilian.  Housm'an  has  a  very  long  note  to  show 
that  ultima  is  completely  impossible,  and  prints  turn  uice 
ad  h.  infecti  it.  axis,  the  genitive  depending  on  2nce. 
"  curru  locum  ex  loco  mutante." 

To  begin  with  what  is  most  difficult  in  Manilian 
criticism,  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  where  the 
Latin  is  queer  and  unclassical,  the  passage  either  requires 
emendation  as  corrupt,  or  is  to  be  rejected  altogether  as 
spurious  P  I  do  not  think  this  has  been  yet  sufficiently 
examined ;  and  I  imagine  these  two  verses  are  as  good 
an  occasion  as  any  that  may  occur  for  raising  the  third 
possibility — that  the  style  is  at  its  best  not  very  good, 
and  that  what  seem   violations  of  correct  Latin    are,    in 
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particular  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  negligence,  not 
of  the  copyists,  but  of  the  poet  himself.  Thus,  in  225, 
suhiecta  is  possible,  agreeing  with  qudecumque  (neuter), 
*  anything  habitable  that  lies  beneath  the  centre  of  the 
sky  ' — a  piece  of  loose  writing  which  is  easily  intelligible  : 
ultima^  '  in  its  last  phase,'  or,  *as  it  is  seen  last,'  the  moon 
represented  in  its  different  stages  as  prima,  media,  ultima. 
As  for  the  stained  wings  of  the  moon,  who  can  say  with 
confidence  that  no  such  description  exists  in  ancient  art 
as  we  now  possess  its  remains,  or  at  least  existed  in  the 
thousands  of  lost  writings  which  may  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Manilius  r  uolueris  keeps  up  the  notion  of 
the  moon's  chariot. 

Turning  to  H.'s  emendation,  I  must  say  I  find  it  far 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  line  as  the  MSS.  give 
it.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  translate  it,  '  after  this 
you  roll  on  to  the  western  peoples  like  a  discoloured  wheel,' 
which  is  nonsense  (to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  H.'s  own). 
Palceographically,  too,  is  not  turn  nice  for  ultima  extremely 
violent? 

I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  show  my  attitude 
towards  the  new  editor  :  it  is  one  of  considerable  respect  for 
his  intrepid  probing  of  corrupt  or  difficult  passages,  regret 
that  his  opinion  is  so  often  at  variance  with  my  own,  and 
fear  that  his  uncompromising  vituperation,  particularly 
of  German  scholars,  may  prove  hostile  to  his  own  cause, 
and  that  in  which  we  both  combine,  the  advancement  of 
the  study,  not  only  of  Manilius,  but  of  similar  scientific 
poems. 

ROBINSON  ELLIS. 
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